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Feb. 1893. Seventy-third Annual General Meeting. 

Corporation at once, becoming nominated for a junior clerkship 
before his age rendered him eligible for such a post. His steady 
perseverance and strict attention to the minutiae of the duties 
devolving upon him won him the favour of his superiors, and he 
rose steadily in his position until, on his father’s death, he was 
appointed Chief Clerk to the Chamberlain of the City. On the 
death of his chief, Mr. Anthony Brown, he came forward as 
a candidate for the vacant office, but was not successful on that 
occasion. Later, however, on the death of Sir John Key in 
1858, he was elected to the post with absolute unanimity, and he 
remained Chamberlain to the day of his death; his connection 
with the Corporation thus extending over a period of sixty-five 
years, and only being interrupted for a short time during Sir 
John Key’s term of office, when for a while he laid aside all City 
work to devote himself to benevolent and philanthropic work. 

His services to the City as Chamberlain during the long 
period of more than one-third of a century were of the highest 
order. His management of the finances of the Corporation was 
most wise and able, and by a judicious rearrangement of the 
bonds and loans he saved the Corporation large sums annually, 
thus enabling many well-considered schemes which must other¬ 
wise have been dropped for lack of funds to be carried through. 
Of these schemes, one of the most important, in which he 
took the most lively interest, was the acquisition of Epping 
Forest as an open space for the people of London. 

He was a most earnest and skilful defender of the Corporation 
against the numerous attacks which have been made upon it; 
and his “ Statistical Vindication of the City of London,” a work 
upon which he devoted immense care and pains, remains as a 
monument of his efforts. 

Conscientiousness and thoroughness were amongst his chief 
characteristics, and however small a matter might be he 
bestowed upon it the same care and accuracy “ as if he were 
drawing a will or framing an indictment.” He literally died in 
harness, for although he was not seen at the Guildhall again after 
Christmas, 1891, he was engaged upon his official work almost 
to the last day of his life. He died in 1892 January 17, only 
three days after the death of the beloved wife, to whom he had 
been married for nearly fifty years, and who was buried with him 
at Weybridge Cemetery, 1892 January 19. He was elected a 
Fellow of this Society i860 April 13. 

Thomas Taylob was bom in London on 1814 January 1, and 
died from chronic bronchitis at Montreux on 1892 March 6. 
After education by a private tutor, he entered St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, where he took the prize for botany. He was in general 
practice for some years, and also lectured on Chemistry both at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and at the Middlesex Hospital. Long and 
serious illness compelled him to abandon his connexion with the 
latter institution twenty-five years ago, and from that time he 
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gave little attention to scientific pursuits. He was tlie first to 
make known in England Dr. Schoenbein’s process for manu¬ 
facturing gun-cotton, and was the inventor of what is known as 
parchment paper. He was elected a Fellow in 1845 J une > as a 
member of the Spitalfields Mathematical Society, but never con¬ 
tributed any paper to this Society. 

George Turnbull was born at Luncarty on 1809 September 2. 
He received his early education at the Perth Grammar School, 
and finished his studies at Edinburgh University, after which he 
came to London to study engineering under Telford, one of whose 
most trusted assistants he became. Mr. Turnbull wa3 in 1829 
elected an Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and until 
Telford’s death in 1834 was his professional representative and con¬ 
fidential clerk, and was connected with a large number of impor¬ 
tant dock, harbour, and other works. Among these may be men* 
tioned the Bute Docks at Cardiff, the Folkestone and Dover Harbour 
works, the Shakspeare Tunnel, and the Great Northern Railway. 
In 1850 he was selected for the responsible position of Chief 
Engineer of the East Indian Railway, an appointment which he 
held till 1863, when he retired from active professional life, but 
he was afterwards employed as arbitrator in various disputes 
connected with Indian railways. He was in India during the 
Mutiny, and gave many proofs of his energy and courage in the 
conduct of engineering works in spite of opposition and difficulty. 

Mr. Turnbull became a Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1840, and was elected a Fellow of this Society in 
December of the same year. He was a Member of the Senate of 
the University of Calcutta, and a Fellow of various other socie¬ 
ties. In 1875 he settled at Rose Hill, Abbott’s Langley, on a 
small estate which he had purchased, where he lived in retire¬ 
ment till his death on 1889 February 29. 

W. Mattieu Williams was born in London 1820 February 6. 
His father was Welsh, and his mother Swiss. He was unfor¬ 
tunate in losing his father when quite young, and his mother 
having married again when he was only eleven years old, he was 
at that early age obliged to leave school, and thrown entirely 
on his own resources. He was, however, adopted by a friend of 
his father, Mr. Z. Watkins, who eventually bequeathed a large 
fortune to him. Through him he was apprenticed to Mr. Street, 
optical instrument maker, of London, and for the next nine years 
he attended, after office hours, the night classes at the Mechanics* 
Institute, and spent his half-holidays and spare moments in read¬ 
ing. Owing to a great capacity for grasping details and an apti¬ 
tude for mastering difficulties, he was at the age of nineteen well 
up in most subjects, but with a decided predilection for the physical 
sciences. He then, by the help of Mr. Watkins, went through a 
course of study at the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, but he 
was of too sensitive a disposition to become a good surgeon. 
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